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The tales from Korea and from Japan collected by Dr. Griffis 
also deal, as we should expect, in many cases with the birds and 
the beasts, and frequently afford striking analogues to the negro 
tales. In the Korean stories we find the rabbit, or hare, to be 
the same tricky, resourceful little animal whose antics delighted 
Miss Sally's little boy on the Southern plantation. Lured to 
the bottom of the sea by the turtle, he learns of a plot to take 
out his eyes in order to cure the King of the Fishes, and on 
pretext of securing his real eyes, which he pretends are buried 
in the sand on the seashore, having substituted for them crys- 
tal eyes during his submarine journey, persuades his stupid cap- 
tor, the turtle, to carry him back to land again. In another 
tale, he outwits old White -Whiskers, the tiger, and almost burns 
him to death. One of the most interesting of these Korean 
tales is entitled "The Woodman", which offers a perfect ana- 
logue to the Rip Van Winkle story, though it lacks one espec- 
ially striking feature found in the Chinese fairy tales (see Hart- 
well James, The Jeweled Sea), namely, the journey of the 
hero to the moon, where he finds the wise Moon-Hare and 
through him receives an elixir by which he is completely re- 
stored to the past and to his family. In the Japanese tales the 
Badger is a more common beast and performs many remarkable 
tricks. In the stories of both these countries, as compared 
with the negro tales, there is, of course, far more of the fanciful 
and fantastic. One feels, however, in reading Dr. Griffis's col- 
lection that unfortunately little effort has been made to repro- 
duce faithfully the language and style of the native story-teller, 
as is done in the folk-tales of the South. 



The Ways of the Planets. By Martha Evans Martin. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

In this volume the author seeks to "give a simple account of 
what may now be said to be known of the character of the 
planets, to describe their movements and aspects and relations", 
and in untechnical language to furnish such directions that, 
with a little practice, one can readily learn to distinguish the 
planets among, the fixed stars and to tell one from another. The 
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book forms a valuable companion volume to The Friendly Stars, 
by the same author. Both books ought to find a place in the 
library of the home and school. 



A Legend of The Rose and Other Poems. By Leyland Huckfield. 
Privately printed by the author in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Hands Across The Equator. By Alfred Earnest Lee. New York : 
Published by the Author. 

The Gates of Twilight. By W. E. Harman. Charlotte, N. C. : Stone 
& Barringer Co. 

The Heralds of The Dawn. By William Watson. New York : The John 
Lane Co. 

The Overture and Other Poems. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 

The Singing Man. By Josephine Preston Peabody. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

America the Beautiful. By Katherine Lee Bates. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

The poems of Leyland Huckfield have little depth of feeling 
or felicity of style ; the thought is at times commonplace ; the 
the mood often over-sentimental; and the phrasing not infre- 
quently prosaic. 

In spite of its pretentious title, Hands Across the Equator is a 
tiny pamphlet of barely sixteen pages, containing sonnets and 
miscellaneous verses "written in hours of leisure after days of 
severe mental toil." The verses themselves give no evidence of 
strenuous mental labor on the part of the author, who, "be- 
guiled by their fabrication, hopes that his audience too will be 
beguiled, or else his project fails." 

Mediocre verse accompanied by illustrations reproduced from 
photographs of living models — women with streaming hair and 
wild eyes, men sitting disconsolately, pipe in hand by empty 
grates, or with complacent air embracing clinging female forms 
in white — such is the impression made by the volume entitled 
The Gates of Twilight. 

To those who are familiar with the earlier poetry of William 
Watson and with the recent fine lines on the death of King Ed- 



